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ON A HIGHLAND LOCH 
By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL 


PHYSICAL enjoyment owes most of its zest to contrast— 
the transition from humdrum to lively—appetite to satis- 
faction—crowd to solitude—wood-pavement to heather or 
meadow-grass. The mildew of monotony destroys the 
keenest pleasure: in no respect has civilisation wrought 
more potent effect than in rendering easy sudden change of 
environment. Thus it came to pass one sweltering after- 
noon in July that, elbowing my way through the throng 
of ‘Cheapside, I was buoyed by the almost incredible 
certainty that within four-and-twenty hours I should be 
seven hundred miles away, in the great archipelago of the 
West—the realm of: the Lord of the Isles. »-London folk 
were fussing at the prospect of a water famine ; neverthe- 
fess I packed my fishing-gear that afternoon in serene 
confidence born of long acquaintance with West Highland 
skies, which are wont to drop fatness in no niggardly 
measure. 

Sure enough, a welcome signal hung from the hill- 
brow as the yacht steamed steadily through the narrows 
and opened the long vista of the loch. In a dark, rocky 
cleft scarring’ the green nfountain gleamed a silver thread, 
sure token, this, that in the glen five hundred feet below, 
the river was in fishing trim. There had been rain, then ; 
and here rain in July means sea-trout for all whom it may 
concern, and a ‘“‘happening fish”—an odd salmon or 
grilse. 

It was half-past six before we picked up our moorings; 
a boat was going ashore at once, and there was time to 
secure a fish course for dinner on board. By seven 
o'clock I stood beside the Cruive Pool—where in the old 
bad days the fish were intercepted in their run—threading 
the line with trembling fingers along the trusty split-cane. 
The summer spate was well-nigh spent, but there was ‘‘a 
drop in her” still, and trout were rising in the dark run 
under the alders. 

How little people understand the charm of Scottish 
climate who defer their visit till August or September 
when the evenings shorten apace and grow chill! The 
true sweet o’ the year comes in the mid-months of summer, 
when the light lingers long in the northern sky, when the 
deep meadow grass is full of humming things and starred 
with pink and white orchis, golden bog asphodel, globe- 
flower and forget-me-not. Theair is brisk, but warm ; 
Plant growth is just at. the crescendo which preludes 
maturity and decay; and as for sea-trout fishing, nobody 
knows that delicate sport who has not practised it in July, 
because it is in that month only that the big fellows, from 
two to six pounds, pass up the rivers, and may be taken in 
the prime lustre of their silvery mail. Later you may over- 
take a few of them in the upper reaches and inland lochs, 
but their brilliancy is then tarnished, and the dark skin 


seems to belong to a different species from the fairy-like 
creature as it left the tide. 

To-night, in the short hour at my disposal, nothing 
noteworthy occurs. In this pool, the nearest in the river 
to the sea, the big fellows have not tarried: it is tenanted 
by a shoal of finnocks—herlings as they are called further 
south—the grilse stage of the sea-trout, lovely bright little 
fish averaging half a pound; and half a dozen of these re- 
appear a little later as a savoury fry on the dinner-table of 
the yacht. To-morrow—ah! who shall say about the 
morrow ? The river runs out very fast ; without more rain 
little will be done there to-morrow, and the sky to west 
and north wears an undesirably serene aspect. 4 

When the morrow came the signal cascade had dis- 
appeared from the hill, whereby I knew that the river was 
too low for much sport. To my bow, however, there 
were two strings. The river runs out of a loch, on the 
loch is a boat, and in the loch store of salmon. and sea- 
trout. Thither I wended my way, four miles up the glen. 
Ah! sucha glen. On either side tower the great hills, 
those on the south side still draped with gracious woodland, 
planted by no human hand. There is not a house in 
sight, nor sign of human creature, save the bridle path 
and here and there a wooden bridge across the river. Yet 
there is never silence there—always the sound of falling 
water from a hundred streams hurrying to the sea. .To- 
day the wood resounds with a querulous.cry; an eaglet, 
which has just left the eyrie on a crag among the birch- 
trees, yelps impatiently for food, and presently one of its 
broad-winged parents soars circling round the summit, a 
mere speck against the azure. It stoops lower and lower 
till with a final swogp it alights near the nestling and the 
cry is stilled. As far, however, as I can make out 
through the glass, the old eagle brought nothing but its 
own presence to satisfy the impatience of its offspring. 

Now loch-fishing, to be practised in perfection, should 
be done from the bank or by wading. The rush of a 
good fish from the shallow to the deep water loses half its 
hazard, and therefore half its excitement, when the angler 
can follow it in a boat. I was resolved, therefore, to 
trust to my legs, and, in starting, alluded disparagingly 
to ‘‘any duffer” who cared to fish from a boat.’ But 
four miles on this blazing morning seemed to carry one 
to a different standpoint. It is not refreshing to bury 
perspiring limbs in stuffy waders; the water rippled 
attractively against the side of the boat ; suppose I were 
to try a drift first, and take to wading later when I had 
got cool. 

There was very little wind : just a light draught from 
the east down the glen; enough, and no more, toturn 
part of the surface from dark mirror to frosted silver. Our 
first drift took us from the boat house to the point ‘where 
the river leaves the loch through a rocky gorge. Nothing 
happened for the first half-hour ; I was on the point of 
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observing to the gillie that the breeze was too light and the 
sun too bright, when there was a sudden commotion of 
the surface near the flies, A good fish, but he had 
missed; I cast over him again: this time there was no 
mistake ; he fastened firmly and spun away into the deep, 
dragging the top of the little ten-footer into the water. 
Luckily I had a boat; had I been fixed on shore, he must 
have run me out at once, for the casting line is very fine. 
The game goes on so longjand so deep that I begin to 
suspect I am into something of the nature of ‘‘a 
fish.” ‘* Likely enough,” mutters some Sassenach, who 
honours me by reading these lines : ‘‘ what does a fellow 
who goes a-fishing expect to catch but a fish?” Much, I 
reply ; sea-trout, for instance, which in Northern parlance 
are not fish—a termiof distinction reserved for Salmo 
salar. Presently all doubt was settled by this fish spring- 
ing high in the air at the end of a dangerously long line, 
and revealing himself a grilse or small salmon, clean run 
from the sea. As he made one of his final runs, a foolish 
little yellow trout seized the |bob [fly, and gave me the 
satisfaction of landing, for the first time in my life, a 
salmon and a trout on thejsame cast. 

After this, the breeze freshened, and _ sea-trout 
began to look up; but even a three-pounder, fighting for 
liberty and life in the headlong, untiring way that only 
a sea-trout can, seemed tame compared with the digni- 
fied, masterful manner of the salmon. I longed for 
another tilt with the nobler quarry. The chance came, 
but it brought gnashing of teeth with it. It was at the 
opposite end of the loch, where the principal feeder comes 
down the mountain and enters the loch in a broad bay 
with many sand-bars. Here a salmon rolled up, and, like 
the other, missing the first time, took firmly the second 
and was fast. Alas! ‘‘ we only{met to learn how hard it 
was to part.” Somethingihappened ; the rod sprang up; 
half the cast with one fly instead of three dangled loose 
in the breeze. 

I have sounded all the depths of woe within reach of 
an ordinary existence: believe me, there is no anguish 
like that which follows the loss of a fish by fracture. For 
every breach of the decalogue the common sinner may be 
shriven ; but for the clumsiness or carelessness which 
allows a fish to breakjtackle in clear, deep water there is 
endless penance of self-reproach, and there is never 
absolution. 


A TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Scene: A garden, with two tennis courts enclosed with wire 
Sencing, chairs placed in different parts of the ground. The 
players are arriving in various attires, magnificent and utili- 
éarian. Sky threatening, and heavy south wind blowing. 


Host (armed with two boxes of balls, emerges from shrubs, 
where he has hidden the lawn-mower and the whitening machine). 
How d’ye do, Miss Unthank? So glad you’ve come. Had wires 
from ever so many people this morning, but I think it'll keep up, 
and if so we should have fun. Let’s see (referring to list), you’ve 
drawn Georgy Scott. [Miss UNTHANK sniggers with appropriate 
gratitude.| You'll find him all right, but I dare say you know his 
play. 

GROUP OF GIRLS (talking in neighbourhood). Grace has 
drawn Georgy. . . . How will she like that? ... Now, if it had 
been me, there might have been a chance. ... I’ve got Joyce, 
who wears pince-nez, and looks more like a monkey up a stick 
than a man at the business end of a tennis racquet... . Yes, she 
said that she’d never speak to George again, after the Sheepshanks, 
He played disgracefully there, and in the finals, it wasn’t 
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American, you know, he simply gave the show away to Lucy 
Steele and her partner. , . . Oh! no, he’s not engaged to her, but 
we'll see if she gets him to-day. Poor Grace! I feel quite sorry 
for her! She has fished so hard! How do, dear? We were just 
talking about you. What a good chance you have with Mr. Scott! 
He’s such a dear man to play with, No? Well, I wish I had 
drawn him, 


First Set, 


Host (deguiling an umpire). You have just to put down the 
finals. Don’t bother about the games. It is quite easy (showing 
an impossible rigmarole of names on a card intertwined with lines), 
You just put down how many winner gets against his name, and 
loser the same. Yes, Miss Unthank, you've to get six games, and 
then you’ve won. 

UMPIRE (in stentorian tones), Love all ! Miss Unthank serves; 
Fault! fault! Love, fifteen. Fault! fault! Love, thirty. Oh! 
wasn’t that a fault? So sorry, would you play it again? [Zxcuses 
covered in a torrent of abuse from all parties concerned.| Love, one. 
Miss Steele leads. 

Scott (¢2 Miss UNTHANK). I’m awfully sorry. I gave the 
show away hopelessly. 

Miss UNTHANK (/reezingly). You don’t seem to be playing 
your best. 

Scott, I can never play till I get warm, and it’s awfully cold 
to-day. 

Miss U. (even less courteously). 1 don’t find it so. 


HOSTESS (receiving ladies who have come to watch the tennis). 
So good of you. That dreadful band has not yet arrived. I told 
Whistler especially to be in time. It is so rude to the players, L 
think, Yes, the courts do look nice to-day. I think the hockey 
in the winter did them good! There is Georgy Scott playing with 
Miss Unthank against Lucy and Mr. Hamlin, who came down 
from town to-day for it. They were losing heavily at first, but 
Grace seems to find that balls over the net pay in the long run. 


UmPIRE (calling). Unthank and Scott v. Ryder and Lucas. 

Scott (temporarily forgiven). We have twenty-eight games 
out of a possible thirty, and Lucas has twenty-nine. If we beat 
them to five we are equal for the first prize ; if to four we win. 


Game begins, while the audience gets more excited, and in conse- 
quence talks louder. 


Host (duszes about fussily from group to group asking the 
ladies to be quiet). They can’t hear the score on the court, you 
know. 


The finals reach four all, SCOTT serves and wins a love game. 


Umpire. Four, five! Unthank leads, Fifteen, love! Thirty, 
love! Thirty, fifteen! Forty, fifteen! Forty, thirty! Deuce! 
Advantage out! Deuce! Vantagein! Game! Five all! 

GEORGE (as he collects the balls) to GRACE. Don’t worry! Take 
it slowly. We're bound to win if we are careful, and anyway 
you've got the hat pin. 


The game continues, LUCAS and RYDER leading. 
UMPIRE. Deuce! Vantage out! Game! 
GRACE UNTHANK. Is that game? I’m sorry—it’s all my 
fault. You played splendidly. 
Scott expostulates. 


. . . . . 7 . ° 


After prize-giving, at which everyone has received “ exactly what 
they wanted,” 
G. S. (walking away). Well, I don’t care if Miss Ryder did 
get the ring. What does it matter? Grace told me I might get 
her one of rubies and diamonds. 
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HINTS FOR HOLIDAY-MAKERS 


seg sure to take a return ticket. 
em. is not on the Mediterranean littoral. 
A green visitor makes a fat boarding-house keeper. 
Little luggage, muckle ease. 
A tip in time saves nine. 
Ananias was a long-shore man. 
Sapphira kept a bathing-machine. 
Barabbas ran a foreign hotel. 
An ounce of specie is worth a pound of cheques. 
Fifteen meals a day are ample, even at the sea-side. 
Europe was made for Englishmen to swagger in. 
Don’t swagger. 
Outside the British Islands you are a foreigner. 
“ Garsong’s” English is usually better than your French. 
Safe bind, safe find, in the matter of bicycles. 
Don’t forget the number of your bathing-machine. 
When photographers entice thee, consent thou not. 
The wearing of a yachting cap and anchor buttons will not 
preserve one from ma/-de-mer. 
There is no harm in being a tripper. 
The advertisement boards by the side of railways are about 
ills. 
’ If you are staying at a fashionable hotel, write to your friends. 
Don’t travel third-class with a first-class ticket. 
When it rains, go in. 
There is no place like Home. 


NORTHUMBRIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND is a county presenting very striking contrasts. 
Its beautiful pastoral dales—Reedsdale, Glendale, Coquetdale, 
Alndale, and so on—are watered by the pleasantest streams and 
inhabited by great-limbed honest hinds and shepherds whose 
favourite drink is milk, and their religion mostly Presbyterian. 
The minister, who, against all rule, is called the priest, is the 
power, and the Rector or Vicar only a milder-mannered squire. 
And the ploughman lives by himself, goes to his meeting-house in 
Cheviot homespun, has his dance in the great straw-barn, his 
jollification at hiring or fair. He courts his sweetheart in the 
harvest-field, and walks with her in the “lonnin” what time the 
cuckoo grows silent and the odour of sweet-briar prevails. At 
death he is laid to rest in a country churchyard hard by fields 
wherein he used to wield hoe and sickle, often near one of the 
trinkling Cheviot brooks—the west wind he loved blowing over the 
place from the hills, the red sunset glinting on the weathercock of 
the old church, beloved of “the temple-haunting martlet.” 

With this Northumbria Mr. Howard Pease has little to do in 
his “Tales of Northumbria,” which Messrs. Methuen have pub- 
lished ; and yet it is the soft tranquil background of his grimy pit 
village. All those Geordies and Jacks and Bills, though faces and 
figures, habits, manners, and even language have changed, either 
came themselves direct from the farming hamlet or are descen- 
dants of those who did. Difficult as it may be to discern it, there 
isa kinship between them—in the forty-acre as well as in the pit 
the county is still the “ Northomberlonde hasty and hot” of the 
old ballad-maker. And probably the one criticism that can be 
urged against Mr. Pease is that he does not quite see all 
the relationships. He is local and provincial in the sense in 
which Burns, for instance—though he seldom went for a subject 
beyond his parish—never was local and provincial, while 
Barnes, to take another example, never was anything else. 
To put the point in another way, in Burns human nature is the 
essential, local colour the accident ; in Mr. Pease the local colour 
is the essential, the human nature subordinate. He does not look 
at his pitman from a sufficient height, and is ever more intent on 
working in local custom and superstition than in giving play to 
the eternal human passions. But when this is granted there is 
little except praise to bestow on this volume of stories. There 
are fourteen of them altogether, and they attain a very level 
Standard. Upto a certain point Mr. Pease knows his pitman 
thoroughly, with all the humours, passions, and purposes incidental 
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to the species. ‘‘A Long Main,” with its obstinate old squire, is a 
genuine bit of cock-fighting Northumberland. Indeed, Mr. Pease 
is invariably at his best when dealing with the sporting proclivities 
which distinguish all sections of the community, from the fox- 
hunting squire to the pigeon-flying miner. The women, too, have 
the same blood in them. “A loutrance,” one of the best stories 
in the volume, is concerned with a duel, wherein the chief part is 
played by a proud North-country wife, who wields her rapier with 
a skill that would have done credit to any hero of Dumas’. “In 
Memoriov'm” is a clever presentation of a different feature of 
Northumberland. Mr. Pease is an authority upon Aafozs, and 
tries to render it faithfully. Here, too, the pitman is in contrast 
with the hind. If you spell the agricultural Northumbrian’s speech 
it reads almost like broad Scots—in actual pronunciation it 
differs vastly from it. We wonder if any reader ever heard a local 
worthy sing “ Little Jock Ellot,” first in the accent of Jethart and 
then in that of Wooler. “The meer she nickered and cockit her 
tail, And whae daur meddle wi’ me ?”—the contrast is striking 
when heard; it disappears on paper, the burr and the vowels 
entirely changing in sound. But the pit villages have introduced 
modifications of their own—-“ aal” and “ caal,” and all the rest of 
it. Even here, however, the kinship is quite apparent, and no 
rustic would fail to understand a miner, no miner to follow a rustic. 
At the same time, it is part of the provincialism we have pointed 
out, that Mr. Pease is too lavish of Jafozs, whole stories being told 
in it. There are not five good stories told in Zafozs in the whole 
of our English literature. 


IN DENE FOREST 


“Dene Forest Sketches.” Second Series. By S. M. Crawley 


Boevey. London: Thomas Burleigh. 


ALTHOUGH the literary quality of this book is not of the highest, 
it will interest those who know the River Wye, and the Cotswold 
Hills, and the Forest of Dene. The author is one who knows and 
loves his Gloucestershire, or, at least, that part of it round Speech 
House and Stenhouse. He is brimful of its superstitions, tradi- 
tions, and antiquities, and out of hints belonging to the actual past 
has woven a number of stories somewhat conventional in form and 
ending, but informed with the local colour and spirit of the Forest. 
It is a wild, beautiful, romantic country, the poetry of which is 
perhaps enhanced by the presence of very unpoetic and grimy 
pitmen, whose lawlessness lends variety to Mr. Boevey’s idylls and 


love tales. In the writing itself there is a good deal of this kind 
of thing: “Ha! It is these unbelieving Jews, accursed of the 
Master we serve.” “Ha! You do not remember me, villain !” 
“ Beware! I have knowledge enough to send you to the stake or 


the gallows ;” and plenty of “ Gadzooks” and other exclamations 
much in favour when Harrison Ainsworth was having his day. 
But these reversions to an obsolete style are quite forgivable in a 
book whose attraction lies mainly in local colour. Those who are 
interested in Dene Forest will not mind them, and those not 
interested will care little for the book. 


A MISNOMER 


“Views on Some of the Phenomena of Nature as Seen from the 
Workshop, the Factory, and the Field.” By James Walker. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


WE have studied this book of “ metafeesics” most carefully to see 
where the workshop, field, and factory came in. “As seen from a 
library window” would be more accurately descriptive. The 
chapters are so many elaborate arguments to prove such “ theoretic 
propositions” as that “ Motion is non-existent Jer se,” and that 
“Light is the sensation produced through the medium of the 
organ of vision by the action of multitudinous effluvia exhaled by 
the sublimation of the incandescent substances which exist in the 
sun’s photosphere, and which are borne into space by an eruptive 
force emanating from the contracting body of the sun.” Now, if 
this is how they look at things in the workshop, the factory, and 
the field, all that one can say is that those who teach elementary 
science in Board schools must have been uncommonly active 
lately. 
B 
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THROUGH THE KAFFIRS AND 
LOCUSTS—I 


Tue first train bound from Table Bay to Lobengula’s 
capital (said the journalist) caught us on the sweltering 
Diamond Fields and flung us North. It was in the 
October following the Rhodes Commission; the season 
of the swift-coming dusk, and moaning winds, and clay- 
stamped leaves in the lanes at home, the season in West 
Griqualand when the oven-air baked the brown veld a 
little harder every morning. The thirty-eight hours of 
rail from Cape Town had brought us up from the sea to 
over 4,000 feet above sea-level, and it was part of the 
game to get out and bait at Kimberley. The Diamond 
Fields were, in more than one sense, the base of the 
extension. Visitors from England who had come forth for 
to see were taken out of the red-hot trains on a 
‘wonderful clear night of stars’ about 12 P.M. They 
were to be revived and shown the wonders of De Beers 
and other mines, and the order which one great organisa- 
tion can make out of chaos. 

It was all very interesting and wonderful, but Kim- 
berley can be the hottest point in all South Africa— 
hotter than Delagoa, hotter than Beira, and in those days 
one understood what ‘‘ baking hot” meant. The sun, 
an awful yellow furnace, beat down everywhere; there 
were no trees or shades, and only corrugated iron 
roofs to refract the glare—corrugated iron roofs and 
dust-heaps. I marvel to find myself speaking so ot 
Kimberley, for the pleasure of a second visit has overlaid 
the bad memories of its predecessor. When I came again 
your Chief was there, and the doctor, and Rider, the 
Chief of the Staff, and the pluckiest of Invalids distracting 
his own mind from his disease, and yours from your 
work, with the vagaries of that delightful University 
senatus which bestowed its honorary degrees on the 
deserving. Then the Sanatorium where you all put up 
was a busy place, not divorced from laughter. Have I 
not sat in your room and heard the awful tread of the 
Colossus overhead? have I not sat on the stoep with you 
and basked in the smiles of Dr. Jim? And down from its 
eminence you would come at evening, and then there would 
be the club before dinner and cool drinks in its deep 
verandah, and over all the South African stars. Nothing 
could be better. But on that first visit, between the heat, the 
dust, the corrugated iron, the sense of ugliness, the loneli- 
ness, and last, but not least, the first symptoms of one’s 
first African fever, I have reason to believe that Kimberley 
—to be plain with you—was uncommonly like hell. 

But it came toanend. After four days we got the rout, 
as soldiers say. The first train to the North was to steam 
out of Kimberley at midnight, and Jack S., that kindest 
friend to every waif and stray, the general organiser of 
the business, had put me in the first train. So at last, at 
last, we left our hotel between eleven and twelve, climbed 
into the Cape cart behind its Cape boy driver, and rattled 
to the station beneath a vault of luminous blue velvet 
pricked with blazing eyes. The station was packed, and 
though the station-master—who, I firmly believe, must be 
a duke in disguise, or else have been a colonel of Her 
Majesty’s Guards—preserved his admirable dignity and 
charm of manner, everyone else seems (now) to have 
been shouting. The platform teemed with faces, white 
and black. Two carriages and an electric motor- 
van moved screaming up and down, and the crowd 
was so @ense on either hand that one was _ reason- 
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ably afraid of being shoved upon the track. At 
length a train drew up beside us, and, grasping one 
another firmly and shouting to a pair of Fingoes in 
attendance, the member for —— and myself got into the 
train. We had not long identified our berths and 
arranged our kit-bags when, amid much cheering, not 
unmixed with the keening of bag-pipes, the first train 
to the North steamed out of the Kimberley station. . . , 
When L, and I turned from getting our pyjamas out of 
our bags and helping the guard to unfurl our railway-beds 
that were part of the carriage-wall in the day-time, we 
had left Kimberley and its suburbs well behind us. But no 
mortal can say how far behind us, by that moral measure- 
ment which is the only real one, lay the dust and the 
corrugated iron and the Devil. ‘‘O night how calm, how 
soft, how sweet!’’—but Herbert never knew the night 
sub-tropical. . . . The train jolted along to the measure 
(as I think) of one of Chopin’s mazurkas—fifteen miles an 
hour. . . . Men in pyjamas stood in the corridor and 
leant hot heads through the open windows to be bathed in 
cool and starlight; on the platform a little throng gazed 
upon the hushed veld—300 open miles on either side— 
and having nothing adequate to say, said nothing. . . . 
‘*And to-morrow,” said the Resident Commissioner of 
Bechuanaland, as we turned cabinwards at length, 
‘‘to-morrow I carry my ’baccy loose in my pocket.” 
For that is one of the marks of the natural man. . .. 
Next day we breakfasted a pleasant foursome in our 
neighbour’s carriage, two on each of the little travel- 
ling tables. The food was not, perhaps, very good, 
or would not have been but for the nobility of our friend 
the Cape wine-grower. He had never seen England, but 
he talked of England as ‘‘home”; he told us that 
Jack S. had given us into his charge, and for four days 
and nights he treated us like his only kith and kin. As a 
beginning he produced a hamper, and told me that he 
would keep me posted on all that might interest a special 
correspondent. A little later I interrupted his game at 
poker to ask him about an unknown fellow-passenger. 
This was a tall, lean old man, grey-haired and bronzed 
and alert as a stag, with a pair of very active, eager, 
brown eyes. He was pacing up and down the corridor 
and out on the platform at either end of the train, stick- 
ing his head into each carriage, the very picture 
of a prize collie who is looking for his master. The wine- 
grower obligingly threw up his hand and came out to look. 
‘* Why,” says he, ‘* that’s Oom Swanapoel !” and just then 
the Collie catching sight of him from the far end of the 
corridor, there was a rush from one end to the other. A 
voluble bark of friendly Taal, and the unknown was being 
haled into our carriage by our enthusiastic wine-grower. | 
might have more to tell you of the introduction which 
ensued, but just then there came a brown cloud between the 
blue overhead and the endless stretch of yellow grass-veld 
beneath, and in a minute more our windows were shut, 
while a storm of pink snow-flakes broke upon the train. 
For I was in the midst of my first swarm of locusts. It 
was worth one’s while to get out a note-book then, and to 
be busy for the next few minutes in putting down as plain 
and accurate a statement as one could compass of the 
reluctant movement of this eddying, rustling army. But 
from this we were aroused by the unaffected interest 
of Oom Swanapoel, who gazed upon me in astonishment, 
tapped me on the shoulder, appealed with a long finger to 
the wine-grower, and barked repeatedly in Dutch. ‘‘ Who 
is this?” translated my protector gravely, ‘‘ who is this so 
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young and wearing spectacles that writes with a pencil 
upon paper? Surely he must be very wise.” ‘‘ Truly 
most wise,” the wine-grower was understood to answer. 
“But what does he write, and will it not make him old 
before his time?” asked the most famous of Orange Free 
State Boers. ‘‘He writes down the things he sees, and 
sends them home for people to read in public papers.” 
“But what things?” ‘* Why, the look of the green 
veld and the sky very cool-looking, though the sun 
is so hot; and about the train, a tiny black thing 
crawling through the great yellow, and the only live 
thing we have seen this morning, save a few Kaffirs 
and goats by the track-side, and the butcher bird 
and these locusts.” So, as he was requested, did the 
wine-grower translate. The amazement of Oom Swana- 
poel knew no bounds. ‘But surely,” he asked after an 
interval, ‘‘ surely he will remember all this when he gets 
home. Why does he trouble to set it alldown?” (For 
Oom Swanapoel can neither read nor write, yet as we 
satisfactorily proved when we came to Bulawayo, he seemed 
to remember every mile out of 1,400, and every variety of 
bird and beast we had seen from the train.) And now my 
cunning wine-merchant, seizing his opportunity, cut in. 
“Oom Swanapoel,” says he, ‘this poor young man 
writes about these things because he has no one to tell him 
about things that really matter—as you could, Oom 
Swanapoel.” I pass over the preliminaries during which, 
at first, the old Boer seemed genuinely reluctant to 
be drawn, gradually softened, and at length caught fire. 
So we sat down in a row, the sage, the interpreter, and 
the reporter, and Oom Swanapoel began. 


YOUTH’S ENCHANTMENT: A SEA 
PIECE 


At last he was to goa trip with the fishers. Long had 
he coaxed and prayed them to take him, this young city 
lad of twelve staying at the little fisher town for the 
summer holiday, but without his father’s leave they would 
not. Now that he had got it, in writing, too, through his 
mother, for she also had to be persuaded, he would not 
have changed places on this one day with anybody in the 
universal world. Indeed, for him there was nothing in 
the world but the sea and a fisher-boat. The sea had got 
a hold of him, the best part of him, the only him there 
was. Paddling about in the tiny harbour, or out in the 
Firth within call on calm days, he had soon found out ‘hat 
was not the sea, fine as that was. It was too safe; he 
wanted to be where there was nothing but sea. The 
shoreward drift and jabble of the waves shamed him. 
He wanted to see them in their pride and strength where 
they rose and raced in their own wild way without heed 
to creek or beach. Oh, it was a grand thing, the sea! 
“Good mornin’, laddie ; 1 didna think ye would get out 
atween the blankets.” He smiled proudly to the fisher- 
father, and when the fisher-son said: ‘‘I thocht he wad 
come,” they were friends at once. It was but half-past 
three, the sun scarce risen, when the boat was hauled in 
to the pier, and they stepped on board. How his heart 
leaped up as they gave him an oar to help to pull her 
round the pier-head, and twenty yards out into the Firth : 
he was no useless cargo, he. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 
asked the old man, as he settled himself at the tiller. 
“George.” ‘* Ay, that’s what your mither said. She 
came round yestreen to bid me take care o’ ye.” ‘‘ Gie’s 
a hand, Geordie,” said the son, holding out an end of 
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line. And with a ‘‘ Hup, hup,” up went the dark green 
sail, bellying out with an impatient cracking as if the 
wind and it had been waiting for one another. ‘‘ Plenty 
claes, laddie?” asked the father. The boy showed under 
his jacket the two football jerseys. ‘‘ Ay, there’s 
nothing like worsted, hame-knitted worsted.” ‘‘ Sit 
here, Geordie,” said the son, edging the piled-up 
nets a little to one side, ‘‘do ye smoke?” Father 
and son laughed at the shake of the head. The boy, as 
he sat down, caught a sight of the diminishing town: 
Heavens, he was afloat in the wide Firth, and out there 
was the sea. Up and down went the boat as if it were 
dancing; plash and whistle went the waves as if they 
were providing the tune. But what the lad’s heart was 
saying to him, himself did not know, only it was grand. 
The father-fisher and son talked, for there was naught to 
do but follow before the wind out into the North Sea for a 
long day with the nets and back with the evening tide. 
They did not talk of the sea, however, nor of fishing, but 
asked the boy questions about his school. He was so 
anxious to ask questions about the sea and fishing, that at 
first he answered shortly, rejoicing ever to see the land 
dwindle so quickly. But, being a mannerly boy, and 
observing that father and son were really wanting to hear 
about himself and his school, he began to tell them of 
schoolboy feats, of tricks played on the masters, and, best 
of all, of football matches. Lord, how the fisher-son’s 
eyes glistened at the story of the try gained and the match 
won just as the whistle blew. But their sight was never 
off the sea and sky. ‘‘ We’d best gang ahint her, Tam,” 
said the father. ‘‘ Weel, it might be best,” answered 
Tam. The boy followed the direction of their gaze, and 
saw a steamer approaching from behind him, with her 
long plume of smoke trailing after her. How black she 
looked, how eager, how ruthless. ‘‘ London,” said the 
father. ‘‘ Ay,” answered the son. How did they know? 
thought the boy. 

Now they were fairly on the sea, the wild North Sea, 
where the waves had a crackling crest and the troughs 
were growing deeper. Deeper still he would have liked 
them. The lad watched these eyes that swept the space 
so calm and wisely. The two men seemed to be speaking 
to somebody, or looking for something he knew nothing 
of. But it was all splendid. ‘‘ Haud her aff a bit, 
faither; the wind’s goin’ round a wee.” Again the lad 
followed their eyes, and there, some distance away, was 
surely the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. A 
three-master with nearly all her sails set, not cutting the 
waves with cruel iron like the steamer, but dancing over 
them, playing with them, bounding up and then running 
forward, as if she and they were big kittens at sport. 
With what a majestic happy bustle she went past behind 
them! ‘‘ Dundee,” said the father. ‘‘ Ay,” answered the 
son. The lad, emboldened and desirous to know, asked 
how they could tell she was for Dundee. ‘‘ Whaur would 
she be goin’ on that tack but Dundee?” said the father. 
And the boy felt that sea-things were not learned by ques- 
tion and answer like the school Latin. On the sea you 
must watch and think in order to understand. He saw 
they did not comprehend his ignorance, and therefore 
could not explain. 

And so they went on, ever farther into sky and water. 
They had warm tea, and oat cakes and cheese, and whisky. 
How he ate! The father and son laughed at last; they 
had been winking to one another and the boy turned red. 
** Never mind, Geordie,” said the son, ‘‘eat awa’, man.’ 
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He would save up to give Tam a fine knife some day for 
that. The sun was now shining hot ; his face felt as if it 
_were in pickle. It will be brown and rough to-morrow, 
he thought with pride ; and still they went on. Father 
and son grew silent, and ever and anon turned to the 
south-west with their calm questioning gaze. ‘‘ There’s 
something coming, Tam.” Tam nodded. After a time a 
strange thing appeared far away where the sky met the 
sea. Above the curling tops of the waves stretched a 
dark irregular band. As they sat and watched, it rose 
and rose clean-edged against the sky as if a new world of 
mountains was coming up behind the waters. Still it 
rose, and suddenly a blast of wind came past, frothing the 
tops of the waves, and hurtling against the little lug- 
sailed boat ‘so that she leaped again. ‘‘I dinna like it, 
Tam ; an August gale isan unco thing when it comes like 
that. Take her ina bit.” Down went the sail to half its 
former amplitude. The sea seemed cross and uneasy. 
Tam had not answered, but kept gazing over the waters. 
“‘The Forth boats are turnin’,” he said at last. The 
great black belt had now risen high into the sky. One 
limb of it was on the sun ; in ten minutes more the world 
was grey, sour, and ominous. ‘‘ There’s nothing for’t but 
back ; an’ Gude send us safe,” said the father. ‘‘ See, 
Geordie,” said the son, as he dragged out a suit of 
‘oilskins ; ‘‘ sit still; keep a gude hold, and your heart 
up.” “It’s a lang stiff tack, Tam,” said the father. 
“Ay, it will be a fell warstle.” Every moment the wind 
_increased. It began to feel solid. After one particular gust 
the lad felt as if someone had struck him in the face with a 
board. Father and son sank into stern silence, the old man 
at the tiller, the son by the sail with his hand on the sheets. 
Held up to the wind with as much room as they dared 
give her, the boat laboured painfully in the vexed waves. 
It was a dry gale so far ; but ‘it'll be a weet yin or we 
get back,” said the father. As the nets piled in the stern 
were now in danger from the list of the boat, Tam began 
to drag them into the bottom among the granite ballast. 
The lad lent a hand. His heart rose; he was of use; but 
the old man never took an eye off him as he laboured one 
foot up andthe otherdown. That done they resumed their 
places. As the boy began to comprehend the stern strugg le 
‘before him, the sea-poem in him commenced to chant 
loudly, and he forgot himself, or, if he remembered, it was 
‘as of somebody else. Of all heroes he had ever read of 
none came up to that calm, watchful man in the stern 
‘with his hand on the tiller. He was alive, brave, wise, 
and was fighting these cruel unthinking things, waves and 
wind. Tam passed the bottle after a time.. The father 
paused with it at his lips, put the tiller round a little, a 
cloven wave hurstled past, and then he drank. The boy 
began to understand the fight, he even exulted at that 
hissing water but an inch below the gunwale that could 
not get in, but how the old man knew his course puzzled 
him. He must watch and try to find out. Partly by the 
sun, no doubt, which reddened a patch in the clouds now 
‘and again, but something else also. So they went on fora 
‘long time; silence and patience; that is what does it, he 
said to himself. Presently a new sound came along the 
sea, an exultant hiss; a sheet of rain struck him like 
a whip, the boat rose and shook, struggled with her 
enemies, then settled down again into her former labour. 


The boy half rose, shouted ‘‘ Hurrah!” and laughed back . 


‘* Sit doon, laddie, sit doon!” 
““We shall win yet,” cried the boy 
The old man stared at him for a 


at the disappointed wind. 
the old man said. 
in his exultation. 
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moment, but said nothing. He turned to Tam, but Tam 
was as calm as his father. Did they not understand they 
the grand thing they were doing? The rain came downy 
dark sheets that seemed to blot out all path, but still they 
held on. The old man’s hand was as firm on that tiller as 
atfirst. By and by a strange desire to sleep came over the 
boy; he nodded twice. ‘‘Tam, the bottle!” shouted the 
father. Tam took him by the arm and pulled him into th 
deep bottom of the boat, then put the bottle to his lips. He 
took a sip and lay down, heedless of rain or motion. Afterg 
time he woke up to a new consciousness. ‘‘ We're doi’ 
fine,” said Tam; ‘‘ye’ll see your mither yet.” That 
brought him to common life. Fragments of the sea-poem 
still ran in his brain, but he wanted to be home. How 
kind and comfortable she was, what warm hands and soft 
cheeks she had! ‘‘ Mother!” he cried. Tam looked at 
him. After that he must have slept, or dreamed half 
awake, for when next he was conscious Tam was standing 
up, now pulling, now straining at the sheets in answer to 
quick calls from the old man. The boy crept to his first 
seat in the stern, half ashamed. The sea seemed wilder 
than ever, the boat laboured more heavily, and grim, 
intense effort was on the faces of father and son. Through, 
the foam and rain the lad thought he could descry a dark 


wall. Could that be the pier? Shouts, faint and distorted 


by the wind, reached him. Could those be the people of 
the little town? ‘*‘ What think ye now, Tam?” shouted 
the old fisher. He sat there at the tiller, his hand even 
firmer on it than before. Tam was wrestling with the 
sheet, every muscle strained. ‘‘ Haud her aff a wee yet.” 
On she came in a curve; even now a slight error in 
reckoning, and the boat would be dashed on the rocks or 
thrown against the pier-head on either side of the narrow 
entrance to the tiny harbour. A blast, belched from the 
widest throat of the welkin, swept by, tore the sail free, 
and dragged Tam, ere he could let go, to the gunwale, 
where he pitched head and shoulders into the sea. But 
the boy leapt forward, heedless, among the ballast stones 
and threw all his weight on Tam’s legs. And the young 
fisher, twisting himself round, floundered back into the 
bottom of the boat, which at that moment rushed clear 
past the pier-head into smooth, sheltered water. ‘‘ Man, 
Geordie, ye’re a clever ane,” said Tam. The whole town 
seemed gathered on the pier. ‘‘ Georgie!” came an 
agonised voice, as he climbed up the pier; truly his 
mother had most comforting arms. But next day he was 
down by the shore again, and the calm sea seemed laugh- 
ing at him for a fool. W. L. Watson. 


TWO REEDS 


(TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
SIDNEY LANIER) 


How often have your loving lips been set 
Upon the pipe, to draw sweet music forth 
From palpitating flute and flageolet, 
My poet minstrels of the South and North ! 


O lustier-chested singers, which of you 

Shall, with strong fingers on a slender reed, 
Draw forth so clear a note, so echoing true, 

As these who piped with hearts and lungs ableed ? 


Both honoured heroes, loved whate’er is brave, 

And set great deeds to greater words, nor thought 
How nobly valiant he who, at the grave, 

Can make immortal music, fearing naught. 


By Julie M. Lippmann, in ‘' The Century.” 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS— 


BLACK AND WHITE IN WESTRALIA 
Pertb, W.A, : April 20, 1899, 


DEAR J——,— ... Talking about “blacks” reminds me that 
jn this morning’s issue of one of our daily papers here I see a 
cablegram to our Governor, Sir Gerard Smith, from the Home 
authorities, asking that an official report of the cruelty to the 
“blacks” in the north-west of our Colony be forwarded to the 
Imperial Government. What the outcome may be is a matter of 
conjecture ; but I know that at this end it has caused some un- 
easiness among the magnates of the North-West. I am glad that 
such a report has been asked for; for some of the accounts of 
cruelty which have come to Perth and been suppressed from 
publication are, to say the least, astounding. 

Even though the “blacks” in this Colony are a weak-headed 
and miserable race, and though they have been hounded out of 
their country and rights, they are still as human as we are, and it 
makes one’s blood boil to think they should be allowed to endure 
such suffering from men who are British-born, and who imagine 
they may do as they like because of their exalted positions as justices 
of the peace, positions attained through influence, money, clips of 
wool, and so many head of cattle. And what does our weak 
and one-horsed Government do but simply strip these puffed-up 
magnates of their honorary titles, and say no more about it! 

I am very curious to know what the reply to this cablegram 
will be ; for in Perth there are many who would expose the cruelty 
these poor aboriginals have been subjected to, if they dared. 
Exposure has only now come through the voice of the Church to 
the public at large. 

Our hot weather is over now, and we are in the middle of the 
rainy season, which seems to have a depressing effect on human 
beings and also on business. Business has really become stagnant, 
more particularly in this Colony, for the simple reason that the 
Government is virtually bankrupt, and all public works are for the 
present abandoned. The great Coolgardie water scheme, which 
started with such a flourish of trumpets, is going on, but it is not 
employing a quarter of the men it was intended to employ, and it 
may be years before it is completed. We don’t do things by 
halves here ; they are done by bits of halves. Even the overhead 
tramways—you remember my boast in my last letter !—which by 
now should have been near completion, are only just starting, and 
I think, out of about twelve miles of tram line, a quarter of a mile 
has been done. Of course, it must be remembered that the 
colonial workman works only in seasonable weathers ; if it is too 
hot he must seek a shady spot, preferably a public-house, and if it 
is raining he must not get wet. We are proud of our workmen, 
they are so independent. 

The one theme is, “Wait till we get Federation,” which is 
utter rot, and which will never take place in a “creation of cats.” 
It is not likely a thriving Colony like New South Wales, which 
can show a surplus every year, .is going to throw in its lot with 
West Australia, whose deficit seems to increase with alarming 
rapidity year by year. Personally, 1 don’t care whether we have 
Federation or not, even though the soul of Lord Tennyson, that 
latest ornament to South Australia, is absorbed in that one subject. 
At his reception in Adelaide the other day, he said, like Pears’ 
soap boy, “‘ He won’t be happy till he gets it.” To my mind, he 
will be sad till death.* 

Perth in the last few months has become deadly dull ; there is 
nothing to go to in the way of recreation or entertainment, every- 
body seems so hard up. I spend a good deal of my time yacht- 
ing; the river is superb for that. The “billie” is no more; we 
have a “ Primus” stove instead. 

Coolgardie at present is being locally boomed by an exhibition, 
which candidly is a farce, simply started to let the public in 
general know that the town is still there, and has not disappeared 


i * This opinion—interesting because it reflects a perfectly frank Westra- 
lian opinion—we should be sorry to share. To our mind, viewing the ques- 
tion away from local considerations, federation seems as necessary to exery 
Australian province as it was thirty years ago to every Canadian province;. 
and we believe it must come sooner or later.—ED. 
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under a cloud of dust and sand, but that it still regards itself a$ 
the mining centre of Westralia. 

D. is away at Mt. Margaret prospecting, and just making ends 
meet, though he might have the luck to strike something—some 
day! It is a most precarious living, and the hardships are terrible. 

Fever here has been pretty bad, but is decreasing now ; this is 
the healthiest of the Colonies, the climate is so charming.—Yours, 

D. H. S. 


IN SUMMO MONTE 


“The Annals of Mont Blanc.” By C, E, Matthews, London s 
T. Fisher Unwin. 215, 

“ Life of Man on the High Alps.” By Angelo Mosso. Translated 
by E. L. Kiesow. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 215, 


FROM the Alpinist’s point of view the history of Mont Blanc covers 
only a period of a hundred and twenty years. This short period, 
however, has been so full of daring exploits and determined 
attempts to subdue the great white mountain, that Mr. Matthews has 
had no difficulty in finding material for the three hundred pages of 
his book. Indeed, ascents have become so numerous during the last 
half-century that the author has been forced to cut short his record 
after the memorable excursion of Albert Smith, in order to leave 
space for descriptions of the different routes by which the summit 
may be reached. Mr. Matthews holds the record for the moun- 
tain, of twelve ascents, and shows, as might be expected of so expe= 
rienced a climber, an intimate knowledge of the special features 
and difficulties of each of the routes. This thorough familiarity 
with the locality and with the art of mountaineering has also 
materially assisted him in weeding out the embellishments frony 
the documents he has been able to collect relating to the earlier 
ascents. By far the most picturesque of them is the story related 
by the guide Balmat to Alexandre Dumas of the first conquest of 
the great snow slopes leading to the summit. He was accompanied 
on this ascent by Paccard, the village doctor of Chamonix, and of 
course could not afterwards ignore that fact. He turned it to 
good account, however, and at the same time added much to his 
share of the kudos by depicting his companion as a timid person, 
who was not only unwilling to make the attempt, but was, more- 
over, so poor a climber that he had to be left behind when the 
journey was three parts done. The heroic Balmat finished alone, 
and then returned through the wind and blinding snow to haul 
the exhausted Doctor by main force to the summit. This story, 
which was not told till forty years after the event, is so thickly 
garnished with anachronistic detail that Mr. Matthews has easily 
proved its comparative worthlessness as an historical document, 
while, by means of contemporary accounts, and Dr. Paccard’s 
diary, which he has discovered, he has been able to rehabilitate 
the worthy Doctor. 

Although an enthusiastic climber, the author does not attemps 
to deny that the pastime is attended with a good deal of danger ; 
but at the same time he asserts that most of the catastrophes have 
been the result of gross carelessness on the part either of the 
amateur in going unguided, or more often of the guides in making 
a wilful misuse of the rope. Accidents of a quite unavoidable 
character, from avalanches and sudden change in the weather, 
have been very few, and only one case is recorded of serious 
injury from a falling stone. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the numerous accounts 
which are given of ascents of the mountain is the regularity with 
which the progress of the parties has been retarded by the illness 
of one or more of their members on attaining fairly high altitudes. 
This sickness is almost protean in the variety of its symptoms, but 
the most prominent are :—A throbbing headache, palpitation of 
the heart, difficulty in breathing, and sometimes severe vomiting, 
The causes which produce these distressing symptoms have been 
exhaustively examined by Professor Mosso, of Turin, whose excel- 
lent work on the nature of fatigue is well known to physiologists in 
this country. Many of his experiments were conducted in two 
observatories on Monte Rosa, one of them, the Reina Margherita 

: thut;-being actually on the summit. He has investigated the effects. 
* sof Hightajtitudes on the Action of the heart, on respiration and mus- 
cular force, dnd now gives us, in as popular a form as is consistent 
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this gas is actually rather below the normal. The rate of breath- 
ing is. also slower, which is in striking contrast to the rapid 
gasping for breath of persons who are being suffocated by breath- 
ing air containing too much carbon dioxide. | Professor Mosso’s 
explanation is that the carbon dioxide, which is only very weakly 
combined with’ the fluid of the blood, if indeed it be not simply 
dissolved, rapidly passes out by the lungs when the atmospheric 
pressure is reduced. Holding as he does the somewhat heretical 
view that the-respiratory centre is stim. ulated directly by an excess of 
carbon dioxide, and not indirectly by a deficiency of oxygen in the 
blood, the whole matter is now comparatively simple. Carbon 
dioxide is removed ; the stimulus is lessened ; the rate of breath- 
ing is lowered, ‘and, the. nerves which control the heart and 
digestive organs being also involved in this loss of stimulus, these 
organs do not carry on their work properly. 

Professor. Mosso also deals at length with the action of some 
of. the contributory causes of mountain sickness. The : most 
serious of these are the extreme cold, often accompanied by 
high winds, and the excessive fatigue induced by the unusual 
exertion of climbing upwards through several thousands of feet. 
By sound training .and the wearing of suitable clothing the evil 
effects of these causes can generally be avoided, and the discom- 
fort produced by the primary cause—the rarefied air—will then be 
comparatively trifling. Mr. Kiesow has done his part of the work 
well, but might have increased the value of the book for the 
general reader by translating some of the scientific terms into 
everyday English. Ccesarian section is not familiar to most of us, 
nor is @dema a common household word. 

Both books are beautifully illustrated with reproductions from 
photographs, in the one case of Mont Blanc, in the other of Monte 
Rosa. 


A GOLDEN GUIDE TO EMERALD 
NOOKS 


“Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim.” By Stephen 
Gwynn. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 


THIS charming volume forms an ideal guide-book. All the infor- 
mation necessary for the most cautious traveller is conveyed in 
lucid phrases. Historic legends, new and old, are related with 
just the due enthusiasm, although Ireland never had a Bannock- 
burn to reconcile her to her many Flodden Fields. From the 
many good stories a few may be selected without in the least 
spoiling the interest of this delightful book. 

Dr. Anthony Hastings, a famous preacher at Kilmacrenan, 
was always observed to preach a finer sermon when some stranger 
of the better class was in church. One day two mischievous lads 
thought it a fine joke to steal his sermon from his pocket on the 
way.to church. To their surprise, he launched into an excellent 
discourse. Coming out of church he said, “I tell you, boys, you 
forgot the bully in the other pocket.” The “bully” was the 
superior sermon kept in reserve for strangers. 

Three men owned a horse jointly, but it went lame because 
none of the three would pay for shoeing more than one foot. 
Each kept his own foot in order, but the fourth went unshod. 

Coleraine used to be famous for its whisky. A priest in 
Donegal said to the authors father that he was delighted to hear 
there had been a sermon against the drink. “Sure, I am for ever 
at them, and it’s the bad stuff they take that does the worst of the 
mischief. I told them from the altar that I never touch a drop 
but the best Coleraine.” 

_ Mr. Gwynn gives an interesting account of Allingham, “ one 
of the few poets yet born to English-speaking Ireland.” He adds 
a curious abstract of the narrative of Cuellar, who commanded a 
galleon in the Armada and was wrecked on Strestegh Strand. 
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with the subject, the results: of his-studies»a..d the conclusions 
he has come to with regard to mountain sickness....His views on 
this subject are not likely to meet with the approyal of his profes- 
sional brethren. He puts aside the old idea that the symptoms 
are those of incipient suffocation, caused by the accumulation of 
¢arbon dioxide inthe blood, because he finds that the amount of 
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“The women are very beautiful, but badly dressed. They dog 
wear more than a chemise ‘and a blanket, with which’ they & 
themselves, and a linen cloth much doubled over the head 
tied in front. On feast days they eat some flésh half-cookg 
without bread or ‘salt, as that is their custom.” He recalls { 
historic fact that in the seventh century Ireland was the Uni en 
of Europe, and has much to say about Columba. Tradition § 
that if a man sleeps on the stone couch where Ethene made 
bed when the saint was born, he will’ never know home-si 
Many a lad starting for America has tried the remedy that ? 
to keep him from “ thinking long.” 7 

Lucid narratives are given of the murders of Lord Leitrim @ 
of Mr. Martin. Also there is this remark, which is certainl 
historical interest’:—“ It is curious to reflect that Belfast was of 
of the great centres of disaffection and opposition to the Union 
century ago.” 

.Mr. Gwynn writes appreciatively but without exagg 
when he says “for a playground there is not a better to be 
Great Britain or the Continent for the ordinary man with 
ordinary purse, who seeks his pleasure most willingly in some f 
of outdoor exertion. But every Irishman writing a book for’ 
English will beg that tourists will not spoil the countryside 
indiscriminatefgenerosity. Bare feet are no marks of destituti 
in many‘ parts ‘where boots are worn on festivals as a cumbe 
mark of respectability ’—and, be it added, often carried to c 
and put on in the porch. 

Mr. Hugh Thomson’s exquisite illustrations lend artistic 
His sketches of scenery are the delicate jottings of an impressiof a Z 
but a wealth of loving care has been bestowed on the figu 
studies. The’ Irish girl in the low-back car is as pretty as h 
sister who is carrying peat ; whilst the frontispiece, entitled “Tt 
Church,” is replete with subtle humour. es 
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ROMANCE . 4 i 


“ A King of Shreds.and Patches.” By Emily Pearson Finnem O1 
London: Laurence & Bullen. 6s. 


O THESE optimists who write novels, how sinister is their. bene 
volence! Here, for instance, is the author of “A King of Shire 
and Patches.” She bestows the love of no less than three damséls 
on her hero. He marries the wrong one, but is released by @ ec 
tragic consequences of a falling chimney. He sustains what, i 
real life, would probably be irremediable injury to his eyesigh ht, 
During his temporary blindness Martha—one of the womea 
referred to, and who recalls in her noble selflessness her exc 
namesake in “The Woodlanders”—helps to support him, and” 
effects his final happy encounter with the heroine. Then, ne 
presto! the “ great London doctors” restore sight to the b 
man, and all is “ah, so gay!” as the Breton refrain hath it. 1 
is a restoration of sight as incredible as that of Rochester it 
“Jane Eyre,” but “ah, so gay!” But where do the two lom 
women come in? you ask; and the faithful other lover, w 
does he come in? The answer is “nowhere.” The optimism 
the romanticist is of the same kind as David’s when he 
Uriah into the forefront of the battle, and made his own ha 
climax. It is a false optimism that relieves men of the a epau 
bility of their errors, and makes the reader shamefully glad that 
the diving inconvenience is removed. How immoral it ral 
and yet how unimpeachably proper and English ! It is fair to 

that there is a great natural charm and freshness about this book, 
despite its artificiality of conception. The fragrance of the country 
breathes over it. There is realism to the point of minuteness, 
Yet we do not repent of having discarded the euphemism of “old- 
fashioned” in favour of our strictures on the ways of the optimist " 
in fiction. ~~ 


PLEASE Nore.—THE OvTLOOK should be obtainable at all RaTLWAY — 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING > morning 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morni 
papers are available, Readers unable to secure copies will greatly obli 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 fet 
Strret, Lonvon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time 
application. 
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